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sonal supernatural power. Mana itself, however, proves to be but a form 
of the totemic principle, the power at the root of the totemic system. 
Mana and the totemic principle, finally, are shown to be of social deriva- 
tion: mana is but a symbol of society, the totemic principle, of the clan. 

Not satisfied with having thus demonstrated the social derivation of 
religion, the author extends his argument to the domain of thought itself 
in an attempt to show that society is the fundamental determinant of the 
categories underlying the processes of thought. 

Professor Durkheim's work, in its English version, constitutes a signal 
contribution to our sociological and religious literature, while much 
credit is due the translator for the successful accomplishment of so ardu- 
ous a task. 

A. A. GoLDENWEISER. 

Columbia University. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 1915. 
The History and Derivation of the Word " Function " as a Systematic 
Term in Psychology (pp. 473-484) : K. M. Dallenbach. - The word func- 
tion comes into general use with Brown (1778-1820) in his "Physiology 
of the Mind." The term appears to have originated in works on phrenology. 
The Thermal Sensitivity of the Stomach (pp. 485-494) : Edwin G. Bor- 
ing. - Thermal sensations of warmth or cold arise either in the stomach or 
in tissues immediately adjacent to it at 40° C. and 30° O, respectively. 
The Self in Scientific Psychology (pp. 495-524) : Mary Whiton Calkins. 

- Many psychologists find themselves conscious of a self through experi- 
mental and analytical methods of introspection. There still remains a 
great group of writers who do not recognize the self because the self is 
always present, other activities have been their chief concern, and the 
self has been positively ruled out by instruction and rules for introspec- 
tion. Grasping, Reaching, and Handling (pp. 525-539) : Garry C. Myers. 

- A detailed account of the development of the grasping, reaching, handling 
movements of the author's baby during its first nine months. The Influ- 
ence of Suggestion on Imagination (pp. 540-549) : Gcstave A. Feingold. 

- Experiments with ink blots and postal cards indicate that imagination is 
controlled by suggestion in about 25 per cent, of the cases. The more 
specific the suggestion the less fertile imagination becomes, which has its 
educational and sociological bearings. Thanatophobia and Immortality 
(pp. 550-613) : G. Stanley Hall. - The child knows little concerning death 
and the corpse. He desires to know little or nothing. Funeral ceremonies 
are designed to take the mind away from the decay of the body. Life after 
death is clung to because death as the end of all is hard to grasp. Medicine, 
hygiene, life insurance, etc., receive reinforcement in the fear of death. 
Immortality may be the desire to be remembered and esteemed, still to have 
influence, to secure the rewards of this life, to leave children, to become a 
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part of a universal life, to become a part of universal wisdom, to become 
free. Each of these views is an attempt to make death less fearful. A 
greater love for the present life in a way partially counteracts thoughts of 
death. Book Reviews : (pp. 614-618) ; Anna M. Petersen and E. A. Doll, 
Sensory Discrimination in Normal and Feeble-minded Children: Samuel 
W. Fernberger. Lewis M. Terman. I. Suggestions for Revising, Extend- 
ing, and Supplementing the Binet Intelligence Tests. II. Psychological 
Principles Underlying the Binet-Simon Scale and Some Practical Con- 
siderations for Its Correct Use. III. The Significance of Intelligence 
Tests for Mental Hygiene: Florence Mateer. Lewis M. Terman, The 
Effects of School Life upon the Nutritive Processes, Health, and the 
Composition of the Blood: Florence Mateer. Lewis M. Terman, Recent 
Literature on Juvenile Suicides: Florence Mateer. John F. Shepard, 
The Circulation and Sleep : Samuel W. Fernberger. 
The American College : A Series of Papers Setting Forth the Programme, 

Achievements, Present Status, and Probable Future of the American 

College. Introduction by William H. Crawford. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company. 1915. Pp. xi + 194. $1.25. 
Eichards, Herbert. Aristotelica. London: Grant Richards, Ltd. 1915. 

Pp. viii + 167. 

Smith, E. M. The Investigation of Mind in Animals. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press. 1915. Pp. ix ■+ 194. 

Stewart, H. F. The Holiness of Pascal. Cambridge: University Press. 
1915. Pp. lx + 145. $1.20. 



NOTES AND NEWS 



At a meeting of the Aristotelian Society on December 20, 1915, a paper 
was read by Mr. J. W. Scott, entitled " On the Common-Sense Distinc- 
tion of Appearance and Reality." Common-sense, he maintained, never 
goes through the world taking things at their face value. On the contrary, 
it selects one from the many appearances of an entity, and signalizes it as 
the reality, of which the rest are the seeming, and from a knowledge of 
which the rest in certain circumstances can be expected. The thesis which 
the author endeavored to defend was that the " real " appearance possesses 
the characteristic of being the container, of which the other appearances 
are the content. He illustrated this thesis first of all by reference to the 
familiar class of varying appearances consisting in the varying sizes and 
shapes which a visual object assumes when placed in varying perspectives. 
As regards the essence of the relationship of containing, it seemed to him 
that the containing appearance was to the contents that which gave us 
power over them. The container, as distinct from the contents, was that 
vantage-ground, which, once seized, cleared a path for thought, as it were, 
to the contents, and made the transition to them rapid, certain, and easy, 
and so put them in our power. This power-conferring nature of the former 



